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THE  SPIRIT  GREATER  THAN  THE  TEMPLE. 


"I  say  unto  you  that  one  greater  than  the  temple  is  here."  —  Matt. 
xii.  6. 

Nothing  more  clearly  marks  the  going  out  of  the  old  era 
and  the  coming  in  of  the  new  than  this  announcement  by  the 
Master  of  his  attitude,  and,  by  implication,  the  attitude  of 
his  followers  present  and  to  come,  toward  established  insti- 
tutions and  inveterate  customs.  That  attitude  is  one  of 
absolute  and  unqualified  superiority, —  superiority  absolute 
and  unqualified.  Men  answerable,  in  the  final  account,  not 
to  structures  of  human  build,  though  the  builders  were 
actuated  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  but  to  the  Holy  Spirit  it- 
self. 

Among  the  most  obvious  and  pronounced  aims  of  Jesus 
was  the  emancipation  of  the  soul  from  the  thraldom  of  human 
institutions, —  not  excepting  those  which  are  most  divinely 
human, —  and  the  making  of  them  not  tyrants  to  compel, 
but  implements  to  assist,  man's  spiritual  being. 

And  has  not  every  important  revolution  or  controversy  in 
Christendom,  from  that  day  to  this,  been  in  great  part  a 
wrestle  of  individual  souls  with  religious  and  political  estab- 
lishments, not  to  destroy  the  one  for  the  raising  up  of  the 
other,  but  to  award  to  the  one  service,  and  to  the  other 
freedom  and  sovereignty  ? 

This  issue,  recurring  from  age  to  age,  was  renewed  in 
England  and  New  England  in  that  momentous  revolution  of 
Church  and  State  from  which  our  organization  here  assem- 
bled derived  its  origin.  This  was  one  of  the  chief  meanings 
of  Puritanism,  of  the  Pilgrim  venture,  of  the  early  Congrega- 
tional churches,  of  New  England  itself ;  and  to  this,  in  the 


struggle  not  yet  accomplished,  does  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
vention of  Congregational  Ministers  stand  immovably  com- 
mitted,—  the  supremacy  of  the  personal  soul  over  the  human 
institutions  it  deals  with,  and  over  all  material  and*  social 
forces. 

I  know  you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if,  with  something  of 
the  tone  of  a  concio  ad  denim,  I  bring  hastily  to  view  what 
seem  to  be  some  of  the  influences  and  urgencies  of  the  pres- 
ent time  in  matters  pertaining  to  this  ever-timely  sub- 
ject. 

The  human  soul  has  long  been  deeply  concerned  with  its 
relations  to  the  outer  universe, —  the  material  universe  and 
the  social  universe.  One  of  its  first  inquiries  on  emerging 
from  barbarism  has  been,  What  is  this  world  of  matter  ?  It 
delights  me,  and  it  frowns  upon  me.  It  pleases  me,  and  it 
oppresses.  Here  it  shows  thought  and  meaning  :  there,  like 
a  veil,  it  hides  the  things  I  most  desire  and  need  to  under- 
stand. Is  it  friend  or  foe  ?  Is  it  as  solid  and  pitiless  as  it 
sometimes  appears?     Is  there  no  triumphing  over  it? 

The  ancient  Persians  accepted  nature's  frown  and  tempta- 
tion as  a  gage  of  battle.  The  Stoics  bade  their  material  en- 
vironments a  calm  defiance.  The  early  Christian  ascetics 
viewed  the  world  as  a  malignant  antagonist  or  a  dangerous 
seducer,  or,  in  a  more  heroic  frame,  looked  down  upon  it 
with  lofty  disdain.  Plato  projected  the  interior  world  of  the 
soul  upon  everything  without,  and  interpreted  things  seen  as 
veritable  but  inadequate  reflections  of  the  soul's  truer  ideas 
and  immutable  standards.  And  Spinoza,  by  a  magnificent 
coup  de  main,  put  dualism  to  flight,  and  regained  the  whole 
universe  to  God.  But  the  question  before  all,  and  through 
all,  and  after  all,  has  been  how  practically  in  experience  to 
surmount  the  external  world,  that  it  may  not  stand  between 
the  soul  and  the  Soul  of  souls. 

Perhaps  there  was  never  a  more  devout  longing  or  a  more 
eager  purpose  to  make  clear  thoroughfare  through  outward 
conditions  than  that  which  sprang  up  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation,  and  found  its  most  determined  vigor  in  Puri- 
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tanism.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  miss  the  time  of  day 
and  the  rationale  of  the  Puritan  movement,  to  fail,  amidst 
the  political  confusion  and  ecclesiastical  controversies  and 
often  extravagant  utterances  of  the  time,  to  discern  the  pro- 
found spiritual  tendencies  of  which  these  happenings  were 
but  the  moving  shadows  or  noisy  explosions. 

Puritanism,  in  the  last  analysis,  was  not  a  particular  type 
of  theology,  nor  a  school  of  ascetic  discipline.  It  was  not 
chiefly  a  resistance  to  civil  oppression,  or  a  contention  with 
ecclesiastical  authority.  These  it  was,  but  only  by  the  way. 
In  its  essential  meaning  Puritanism  was  the  highest  billow 
of  the  long-rising  tide  that  would  sweep  all  earthly,  and  es- 
pecially all  social,  obstructions  from  between  the  spirit  of 
man  and  the  spirit  of  the  Infinite.  It  was  the  indictment 
and  repudiation  of  the  world  of  dead  matter,  and  cold  space, 
and  unmoral  force,  separating  the  human  child  from  his  heav- 
enly Father,  and  needing  elaborate  rituals  and  countless 
ceremonies  and  ecclesiastical  constitutions  to  conquer  the 
fearful  difficulty.  Puritanism,  though  it  may  not  have  been 
fully  aware  of  its  own  heart  and  meaning,  was,  as  the  event 
has  helped  the  more  clearly  to  show,  an  inner  remonstrance 
against  the  idea  of  a  distant  and  self-withholding  deity,  and 
hence  against  all  ecclesiastical  arts  and  contrivances  to  reach 
him. 

These  two  tendencies  have  been  in  conflict  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Christianity,  and  from  before  the  beginning. 
The  names  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  had,  with  more  or  less 
justice,  given  impulse  to  the  one  and  the  other.  Strong 
ecclesiasticism  has  been  fond  of  appealing  to  Aristotle,  while 
Plato  has  been  the  philosophic  master  of  the  less  ecclesias- 
tical and  more  idealistic  Christian.  The  thought  of  Plato, 
taken  up  into  the  religious  consciousness,  and  become  the 
Christian  Platonism  or  Platonic  Christianity  of  Alexandria, 
saved  the  Christian  world  from  the  creed  of  Arius,  and  gave 
it  over  to  the  faith  of  his  great  rival,  —  a  result  in  which 
both  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian,  the  world  over,  have  come 
heartily  to  rejoice.     Arianism,  with  Jesus  a  demi-god,  mid- 


way  from  earth  to  heaven, —  unhuman,  undivine, —  like  both, 
but  not  the  same  with  either,  could  have  satisfied  neither 
the  heart  nor  the  intellect  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  was, 
as  has  been  said  of  it,  "  a  stubborn  anomaly  which  the  mind 
can  neither  historically  adjust  nor  philosophically  assimilate." 
Whatever  polemics  may  say,  however  sectaries  may  debate 
the  particular  dogma  of  Athanasius,  it  accomplished  the 
single  result  of  keeping  together  as  one  life  the  actual  human 
and  the  actual  divine,  God  in  Christ,  man  in  Christ,  a  pres- 
ent, manifested  deity,  with  human  face,  and  with  no  abyss 
of  being  between  the  two  natures.  If  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom is  not  to-day  Athanasian  in  its  form  of  confession,  yet 
the  whole  of  Christendom  follows  that  line  of  thought,  and 
covets  that  aspect  and  atmosphere  of  faith,  far  rather  than 
the  other.  Happy  was  it  that  the  Church,  through  its  great 
representative  bodies  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  de- 
clared the  frigid  spaces  between  God  and  man  closed  up  in 
the  person  of  Jesus,  the  divinely  human,  the  humanly  divine. 
Xo  Christian  of  to-day  demurs  to  that  outcome  of  the  coun- 
cils of  Nicaea  and  Chalcedon.  All  find  in  it,  if  not  a  correct 
statement  of  doctrine,  at  least  the  saving  antithesis  of  an 
appalling  error. 

Now,  as  it  would  seem,  the  natural  and  logical  result  of 
the  conception  of  human  and  divine  met  somehow  in  an 
atoning  life  would  have  been  the  entire  abandonment  of 
ritual  worship,  which  had  been  an  expedient  to  span  the  sup- 
posed chasm  between  the  perfect  Father  and  his  earthly 
children,  and  a  warm  and  intimate  and  almost  informal 
clinging  to  him  who  had  brought  the  Father  so  near  that 
burnt-offerings  and  laborious  ceremonies  were  no  longer  nec- 
essary. This  would  have  been  the  consistent  result.  But 
the  Christian  world  was  not  yet  ready  to  be  logical.  The 
banner  of  Aristotle,  not  that  of  Plato,  waved  over  the  Mid- 
dle Age. 

The  Reformation  was  a  revival  of  the  spiritual  truth  which 
underlay  the  doctrine  of  Nicaea,  an  assertion,  in  modern 
terms,  that  the  word  of  God  is  not   afar  off,  to  be  shouted 


and  echoed  by  mediatorial  prelates,  that  divine  power  and 
love  are  ready  for  human  need  without  anxious  rites  and  leg- 
islated rubrics,  that  in  the  near  and  warm  personality  of 
Jesus  somehow  dwells  the  Father  himself,  and  not  his  like- 
ness only,  in  closest  touch  with  man,  so  vitally  near  that 
neither  priest  nor  ritual  can  go  between. 

Such,  in  its  inmost  life,  was  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
and  Puritan  Congregationalism  was  its  pure-born,  as  it  was 
one  of  its  first-born,  offspring.  Puritan  Congregationalism 
stretched  its  arms  to  the  Christian  world;  and  through  its 
voice  the  Master  seemed  to  call,  as  once  before  he  called,  to 
human  souls  bound  with  ritual  laws  and  burdened  by  heavy 
ceremonials :  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.  .  .  .  For  my  yoke  is 
easy,  and  my  burden  is  light." 

It  was  the  belief  of  the  Puritan  that  he  dwelt,  or  was  priv- 
ileged to  dwell,  in  unspeakable  intimacy  with  God,  and  that 
the  old  media  of  distant  communication  were  useless  and 
cumbersome, —  nay,  positively  separative.  In  the  eloquent 
and  ever-remembered  words  of  Macaulay  :  "They  rejected 
with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other  sects 
substituted  for  the  free  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of 
catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an  ob- 
scuring veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full  on  his  intolerable 
brightness,  and  to  commune  with  him  face  to  face.  Hence 
originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial  distinctions.  .  .  . 
They  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure, 
and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language, —  nobles  by  the 
right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and  priests  by  the  imposition  of 
a  mightier  hand." 

So  to  the  Puritan,  in  theory  at  least,  and  in  prophetic 
faith,  the  veil  and  manacle  and  distance  were  done  away. 

But  even  their  spiritual  descendants  are  dull  to  see  how 
great  a  religious  emancipation  was  inaugurated  by  these 
Fathers.  We  are  caught  by  some  idiosyncrasy  of  thought 
or  manner,  and  let  it  blind  us  to  the  deep  philosophy  and  the 
providential  import  of  their  mission.     Surely  enough  they 
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did  not  always  follow  with  grace  the  sublime  ideal  they 
lifted  up.  Few  reformers  ever  do  this.  Intense  and  valiant 
believers  rarely  have  courtly  manners.  Most  captains  of  re- 
form narrow,  and  some  badly  distort,  their  minds  by  engross- 
ing concentration  upon  the  specific  cause  in  hand.  Such 
men  are  more  liable  to  bigotry  and  fanaticism  than  those 
who  believe  feebly,  and  think  in  more  easy  and  fashionable 
ways. 

We  are  dealing,  however,  not  with  peculiar  episodes  of 
the  Puritan  uprising,  but  with  its  essential  life.  We  must 
remember  that  in  every  great  movement  of  thought  and  pur- 
pose among  men  there  are  certain  principles  which  are  its 
vital  being,  and  also  particular  methods  and  workings  for 
near-by  results,  some  of  which  are  in  discord  with  the 
main  truths,  or  even  in  contradiction  of  them.  The  consti- 
tution and  the  by-laws  are  rarely  in  complete  unison. 

The  root-principles  of  Puritanism  are  embodied  in  that 
church  polity  which  has  been  from  that  day  till  this  the 
pattern  of  both  religious  and  political  liberty  wherever  it  has 
gone.  Those  principles  are  unmistakably  enunciated,  in  the 
declaration  of  John  Robinson,  whose  philosophical  insight, 
no  less  than  his  prophetic  foresight,  we  are  more  and  more 
acknowledging.  "  And  for  the  gathering  of  a  church,"  he 
says,  "  I  do  tell  you  that,  in  what  place  soever,  whether  by 
preaching  the  gospel  by  a  true  minister,  by  a  false  minister, 
by  no  minister,  or  by  reading  and  conference,  or  by  any 
other  means  of  publishing  it,  two  or  three  faithful  people  do 
arise,  separating  themselves  from  the  world  into  the  fellowr 
ship  of  the  gospel,  they  are  a  church  truly  gathered." 
The  principles  of  Puritanism  are  told  again  in  the  words  of 
Robert  Browne:  "Nor  are  ministers  or  their  power  neces- 
sary to  the  first  gathering  of  a  church,  .  .  .  but  the  power  is 
in  ourselves  immediately."  They  are  amply  embodied  in 
the  covenant  of  the  Pilgrim  church  of  1602:  "We,  the 
Lord's  free  people,  join  ourselves  .  .  .  into  a  church  estate 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  gospel,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways  made 
known  to  us,  or  to  be  made  known  to  us,  according  to  our 


best  endeavor."  The  substance  of  Puritanism,  as  we  in- 
herit it,  is  compacted  in  those  few  great  words  of  Cotton  : 
"  Uniformity  God  never  required;  infallibility  he  never 
granted  us."  "  The  meanest  man's  reason,"  says  Robinson 
again,  "especially  in  matters  of  faith  and  obedience  to 
Christ,  is  to  be  preferred  before  all  authority  of  all  other 
men."  And  let  us  crown  this  statement  of  essential  prin- 
ciples with  that  wonderful  forethought  of  Cotton  Mather  in 
1700:  "Piety  will  anon  be  the  only  Basis  of  Union,  .  .  .  and 
pious  men,  in  several  forms,  will  come  to  love  and  live  as 
brethren." 

This,  then,  was  the  soul  of  Puritanism.  These  were  its 
clear  principles,  liberated  from  current  questions  of  ex- 
pediency and  debates  of  special  doctrines.  This  was  the 
philosophic  current  that  impelled  the  Puritan,  in  spite  of  his 
more  limited  self ;  this  the  spiritual  undertow,  constant  and 
strong,  beneath  all  surface  fluctuations.  Need  I  say,  again 
and  again,  that  here  was  something  more  than  a  prudential 
plan  of  church  management  ?  That  was  but  the  shadow,  the 
fleeting  symbol,  of  the  philosophical  and  spiritual  energy, 
which  was  struggling  in  many  ways  for  adequate  expression. 
The  one  thing  which  the  religious  consciousness  of  these 
Fathers  demanded,  and  must  have,  was  the  abolishment  of 
the  imagined  distance  between  God  and  man  ;  and  this  was 
to  be  through  the  triple  affirmation  of  faith,  of  philosophi- 
cal reasoning,  and  personal  religious  experience,  that  noth- 
ing material,  and  no  desert  spaces,  and  no  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tension must  intervene  to  separate  the  human  soul  from  the 
divine.  A  present  God,  a  God  of  immediate  experience,  a 
God  closer  to  man  than  man's  own  thought  of  God  could  be, 
revealed  in  the  Bible  once,  revealed  to  the  soul  daily  and 
always,  needing  no  sacrificial  ceremonies  or  ritual  forms  to 
draw  him  near, —  this  was  the  one  demand  and  affirmation  ; 
this  was  the  profound  cry  of  all  their  prayers,  the  joyous 
soul  of  all  their  aspirations.    ■ 

The  Puritan  could  not  have  been  an  Arian  ;  and  it  seems 
an  anomaly  that  Milton  rested  in  that  view,  because  it  did 
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not  unite  man  and  his  Infinite  Parent  in  one  life.  He  could 
not  worship  with  a  ritual,  because  that  would  be  a  laborious 
attempt  to  overcome  a  distance  he  would  not  allow  for  a 
moment  to  exist.  He  could  not  submit  to  a  rigid  eccle- 
siastical constitution  or  to  prelatic  dictation ;  for  he  believed 
that  every  regenerate  soul  was  more  intimate  with  the  object 
of  all  worship  than  it  could  possibly  be  with  any  book  that 
held  the  appointed  prayers.  He  believed  that  every  true 
Christian  was  a  full-robed  prophet  and  priest  in  Christ,  bear- 
ing with  him  his  own  consecrated  altar. 

Puritanism  could  not  tolerate  a  priesthood  in  name  or 
thought.  The  priest  stands  officially  between  man  and  God, 
to  prepare  and  placate  the  divine  mind  for  man's  reception. 
The  Puritan  declared  with  an  almost  indignant  faith  that  the 
divine  mind  needs  no  such  preparing  and  placating  by 
human  means,  and  that  all  priestly  interposition  impeaches 
the  love  of  the  Perfect  One,  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the 
heavenly  majesty,  the  forethought  of  eternal  goodness.  God 
has  chosen  his  own,  they  were  his  own  without  their  asking, 
man's  every  thought  of  him  was  anticipated  by  his  thought 
of  them,  by  his  purpose  from  everlasting  concerning  every 
son  of  man.  The  extreme  doctrines  of  election  and  pre- 
destination, as  held  by  the  Puritan  Fathers,  were  but  the  tre- 
mendous emphasis  they  put  upon  the  fact  that  God  was  be- 
forehand with  his  children,  and  would  have  no  plying  of 
rituals  or  parleying  with  ecclesiastics  to  secure  his  favor 
and  salvation.  The  priest  is  an  interloper,  an  interference, 
an  obstruction.  He  usurps  the  place  meant  sacredly  for 
the  private  soul.  God  deals  not  with  priests,  but  with 
souls, —  with  souls  disrobed,  unfrocked,  humble  as  the  hum- 
blest, lowly  as  the  lowest.  Away  with  the  priest,  and  all 
his  arts !  they  have  no  place  in  the  eternal  purpose  of  the 
Almighty. 

To  the  thoughtful  Puritan  nothing  outside,  nothing  phe- 
nomenal, was  in  itself  holy.  No  man  was  holy,  only  the 
Divine  Spirit  within  him.  His  church  was  a  plain  meeting- 
house, lest  wood  and  stone  win  his  idolatrous  regard.     His 
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Sabbath  was  sacred  for  its  loftiest  purposes;  and  even  the 
Book  of  books  had  no  sanctity,  except  for  the  unfailing 
spirit  of  truth  that  taught  and  breathed  amidst  its  pages,  as 
it  breathed  through  every  God-communing  soul. 

The  yearning  tendency  at  about  that  time,  so  strong  and 
assertive,  to  abolish  all  things  outward  in  so  far  as  they  in- 
terposed or  suggested  separation  between  the  spirit  of  man 
and  the  spirit  of  God,  uttered  itself  in  various  expressions. 
Milton  in  his  poetic  vision  saw  a  sublimating  process  that 
should  go  on  and  on, 

"  Till  matter  up  to  spirit  work." 

Bishop  Berkeley,  with  his  lofty  idealism,  had  become  happily 
kopwn  for  his  philanthropic  intentions  concerning  America, 
and  had  awakened  some  thoughtful  minds  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  to  interest  in  his  philosophical  ideas.  But  the 
great  expositor  of  this  philosophy  and  faith  concerning  the 
outward  universe,  in  whom  all  former  Puritanic  impulses 
were  concentrated  and  came  to  unity,  was  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards. No  man  from  the  sage  of  Athens  to  Hegel,  and 
from  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  who  in  a  sublime  moment 
knew  not  whether  he  were  in  the  body  or  out  of  it,  down  to 
George  Herbert  and  Wordsworth  and  Jones  Very, —  no  man, 
I  say,  had  a  clearer  vision  of  the  transcendence  of  the  soul 
over  the  material  world  than,  at  times,  did  Edwards. 

We  do  that  eminent  man  absurd  injustice,  and  forfeit  the 
best  wealth  of  his  life,  by  making  his  name,  in  our  late 
day,  a  battle  word  of  theology,  or  identifying  it  with  some 
extravagant  pulpit  utterance  or  questionable  method  of  re- 
ligious endeavor.  The  one  thing  to  honor  him  for,  besides 
his  great  philanthropic  heart,  is  that  he  gave  his  substantial 
life-work  to  establishing,  in  terms  that  should  reasonably 
satisfy  the  mind  of  his  age,  the  fact  that  this  is  not  a  world 
of  lifeless  or  hostile  matter  and  blind  fate,  of  frowning  bar- 
riers between  the  earthly  child  and  his  celestial  Parent, — 
that  the  world  is  an  ideal  world,  and  not  a  bare  and  stony 
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thing,  and  that  nature  is  the  visibility  of  the  divine  opera- 
tions pressed  against,  and  mirrored  forth  from,  the  soul  of 
man. 

Do  we  complain  of  the  terms  in  which  Edwards  brought 
human  and  Divine  together?  Does  it  seem,  notwithstand- 
ing his  evident  caution  to  the  contrary,  to  override,  and 
even  overwhelm,  the  freedom  of  man  with  the  Sovereign 
Will  of  the  universe  ?  It  is  because  of  his  unflinching  logic 
and  dauntless  purpose  to  establish  forever  the  impact  of  the 
Divine  with  the  human.  All  prophets  and  all  philosophers 
possessed  of  a  great  principle  are  carried  beyond  the  rigid 
line  of  truth.  Edwards's  intellectual  mission  was  to  estab- 
lish and  vitalize  the  fact  that  the  soul  —  that  is,  the  adult  or 
regenerate  soul  — knows  and  is  known  of  God,  and  that  the 
outward  order  of  things  is  absolutely  subject  to  the  human 
spirit  in  its  life-bonds  with  the  Infinite. 

The  whole  argument  of  his  wonderful  book  on  the  relig- 
ious affections  is  that  a  soul  that  has  reached  regeneration 
—  in  other  words,  has  attained  its  spiritual  majority — is  no 
longer  subject  to  arbitrary  command  or  irksome  statute  of 
the  Almighty,  but  is  endowed  with  direct  insight  and  judg- 
ment of  truth.  "True  saints,"  he  says,  "have  their  minds 
.  .  .  inexpressibly  pleased  and  delighted  with  the  sweet  ideas 
of  the  glorious  and  amiable  nature  of  the  things  of  God." 
He  approvingly  quotes  Flavel  as  saying:  "The  more  ra- 
tional any  gracious  person  is,  by  so  much  more  is  he  fixed 
and  settled  and  satisfied  in  the  grounds  of  religion.  Yea, 
there  is  the  highest  and  purest  reason  in  religion  ;  and,  when 
this  change  is  wrought  upon  men,  it  is  carried  on  in  a  ra- 
tional way."  He  also  adopts  as  his  own  the  saying  of 
Owen  :  "  The  true  nature  of  saving  illumination  consists  in 
this, —  that  it  gives  the  mind  such  a  direct  spiritual  insight 
and  prospect  into  spiritual  things  .  .  .  that  it  is  transformed 
into  them,  cast  into  the  mould  of  them,  and  rests  in  them." 

If  to-day  we  were  to  name,  one  by  one,  the  principal  off- 
spring of  such  Puritanic  influences  as  ensphered  themselves 
in  Edwards's  mind,  we  should   designate  many  of  the  most 
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important  events  and  tendencies  of  our  American  life. 
First,  under  this  general  movement,  the  consecrated  king 
departed  with  the  consecrated  priest ;  and  the  public  servant 
of  the  nation  and  the  Christian  minister  of  the  church  were 
seen  to  be  brothers  of  one  birth.  Modern  revivalism,  too, — 
in  its  American  forms,  at  least, —  is  indisputably  a  child  of 
that  philosophy  which  asserts  the  freest  commingling  of  the 
Infinite  and  the  human.  And  no  less  so  is  New  England 
Transcendentalism,  with  its  calmer  nerve  and  cooler  reason, 
dealing  with  the  Eternal  Spirit  as  the  indwelling  life  and 
light  of  man.  And  to  what  other  parentage  can  we  ascribe 
the  mystic  poetry,  and  especially  the  hymns  of  devotion, 
which  so  richly  abound  in  our  American  Congregational 
literature  of  religion  ? 

Brethren,  I  have  not  thus  spoken  without  a  timely  pur- 
pose. If  I  mistake  not,  there  are  strong  influences  at  work 
in  our  time  and  country  to  undo  some  of  the  best  work  of 
the  Puritan  movement.  There  are  urgent  persuasions  to 
conformity,  with  a  regulation  dress  and  a  strictly  conven- 
tional manner  of  religious  observance.  Not  unity  of  convic- 
tion, not  common  consent  to  the  central  things  of  theology 
and  worship,  not,  indeed,  pure  unity  of  spirit,  so  much  as  a 
proclivity  and  persuasion  to  say  the  same  approved  words, 
and  go  through  with  the  same  imposed  forms.  Arts  are  em- 
ployed to  give  the  authority  of  age  and  ancient  ecclesiastical 
legislation  to  certain  formulas  and  symbols,  as  if  to  employ 
them  were  to  have  special  passport  to  the  celestial  favor. 

Now,  this  was  the  one  thing  which  Puritanism  spurned  and 
rebuked  more  than  aught  else  except  flagrant  sins.  Was  it 
not,  indeed,  the  one  thing  above  many  others  upon  which 
Jesus  set  his  condemnation  at  the  well  of  Samaria,  as  he 
walked  through  the  corn-fields  on  the  Sabbath,  and  in  many 
talks  with  the  Pharisees, —  the  danger,  the  bondage,  the 
spiritual  limitation,  and  possible  spiritual  death  which  per- 
tain to  every  imposed  style  of  religious  observance,  whether 
established  by  law,  constrained  by  custom,  or  resulting  from 
a  thoughtless  and  imitative  indifference  ?     One  of  the  most 
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critical  of  all  wrestlings  is  that  between  a  man  and  his  tools, 
concerning  which  shall  master  and  use  the  other. 

"I  like  the  forms."  How  poor  an  argument,  as  the  main 
one,  would  this  have  been  to  our  Spiritual  Fathers, —  though 
in  action  they  sometimes  violated  their  own  principle, —  to 
whom  all  styles  were  trifles  compared  with  convictions, 
compared  with  a  devout  personal  consciousness  of  the  pres- 
ence and  of  the  ever-revealing  truth  of  God  !  I  am  thankful 
that  they  kept  themselves  to  their  earnest  beliefs  and  as- 
sured visions  of  truth,  and  that,  when  they  intellectually  dis- 
agreed, they  did  not  seek  unity  in  verbal  compromises  and  a 
constrained  or  diplomatic  manner  of  worship. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Fathers  of  New  England,  in  their  re- 
bound from  forms  which  had  degenerated  into  formality, 
esteemed  too  little  the  fair  symbols  of  religion.  Possibly,  we 
may  overestimate  the  danger  they  saw;  but  there  is  always 
peril  when  the  mode  of  worship  and  the  ceremony  of  piety 
take  the  lead,  and  the  soul  of  faith  and  prayer  wait  obsequi- 
ously upon  the  outward  manner.  Rather  than  greatly  en- 
counter this  risk,  let  a  Quaker  silence  speak  the  personal 
faith  and  piety  of  a  congregation  of  souls. 

On  this  point  I  ask  your  attention  to  two  considerations. 
First,  uniformity  in  itself,  as  shown  by  actual  history,  does 
not  tend  to  a  deep  and  sincere  religious  experience.  Uni- 
formity as  uniformity,  uniformity  required,  and  not  as  a  free 
and  friendly  expression  of  common  faith  and  purposes,  is  as 
demoralizing  and  enervating  in  religious  life  as  in  all  social 
circles.  One  of  the  wisest  preachers  in  England  at  the 
present  time  says,  "  The  pitiable  thing  in  English  society 
now  is,  not  only  the  difficulty  of  an  original  man  existing. in 
it,  but  that  society  is  in  danger  of  becoming  of  so  dreadful  a 
uniformity  that  no  original  man  can  be  developed  in  it  at 
all."  The  same  thing  is  beginning  to  be  felt  by  some  con- 
cerning certain  tendencies  in  American  society.  The  cour- 
teous and  conforming  spirit  among  us  is  steadily  coming,  if 
I  am  not  in  error,  to  prevail  over  the  reasoning  and  discrimi- 
nating spirit.     Men's  amiable  feelings  bring  them  into  polite 
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companies  and  guilds,  where  good-nature  and  gentle  courtesy 
postpone  the  serious  questionings  and  judgments.  True, 
love  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world  ;  but  religious  ex- 
perience could  as  well  dispense  with  love  as  with  the  con- 
science for  truth  or  the  reverence  of  righteousness. 

There  is  another  fact  pregnant  with  serious  interest  at 
this  time.  Our  great  expositors  and  disputants  of  religious 
truth  have  mostly  passed  away,  and  there  seem  to  be  left 
among  us  few  recognized  leaders  of  thought.  No  longer  an 
Emmons  or  Hopkins,  a  Channing  or  Stuart,  a  Park  or 
Parker,  leads  his  inspired  host  of  valiant  believers  or  rugged 
inquirers.  No  longer  are  the  watchwords  of  a  hundred  or 
fifty  years  ago  in  the  air  :  "  Great  is  truth,  and  stronger  than 
all  things."  "Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not."  Not  only  in- 
dividuality, but,  if  I  may  use  the  distinction,  personality,  of 
conviction  on  religious  subjects,  is  grown  less  esteemed  and 
pronounced ;  and  kindly  feelings  and  approved  modes  are 
massing  people  in  a  social  order  where  it  is  deemed  indeli- 
cate, and  almost  unfriendly,  to  inquire  together  with  earnest 
hearts  and  intellects  after  the  deep  things  of  the  spirit.  It 
is  clearly  evident  that,  while  friendly,  or  at  least  unconten- 
tious,  feelings  are  on  the  increase  in  most  religious  circles, 
the  conscience  for  truth,  without  which  no  man  can  truly  live 
or  reasonably  bow  before  his  Maker,  is  growing  less  distinct 
and  energetic.  Our  spiritual  need  just  now  is  not  of  more 
sameness  of  thought,  or  word,  or  manner,  but  of  more  of 
private  dealing,  soul  by  soul,  and  each  by  itself,  though 
helped  by  all  helpers,  with  supreme  and  eternal  interests. 
Second,  the  thought  of  promoting  religions  tmity  by  ob- 
serving the  same  words  and  an  identical  rule  is  an  halluci- 
nation, with  only  the  thinnest  shadow  of  reality.  It  is  not 
drill  of  movement,  but  spiritual  qualities  and  moral  purposes 
which    join  reasonable  and  reasoning    men    vitally    in    one. 

The  chief  unifying  influences  of  any  time  come  from  those 
persons  who  are  seeking  profoundly  for  the  truth,  and  who, 
though  seeking  from  different  sides  and  with  varying  results, 
come  near  together,  though  often   unwittingly,  at  that  com- 
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mon  root  from  which  all  vital  faith  and  worship  spring.  The 
spirit  of  love  withal,  and  always,  but  not  less  the  eager  and 
persevering  and  tenacious  spirit  of  truth. 

Warm  affections  draw  men  into  harmony,  but  hardly  more 
than  does  sincere  and  reverent  and  cordial  inquiry  on  the 
same  important  subjects.  The  times  demand  a  throwing  of 
every  intellect  and  soul  and  heart  more  entirely  upon  its 
private  resources,  itself  in  lofty  solitude  with  God.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  popular  faith  :  there  is  no  average,  no 
multitudinous  piety,  no  corporate  worship.  Religion  means 
a  relation  of  the  individual  to  God  and  to  man.  There  is  no 
piety  but  personal  piety. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  unity  of  the  solar  system  de- 
pends just  as  much  on  the  centrifugal  impulse  as  the  cen- 
tripetal. The  centrifugal  in  religion  is  that  differentiation 
which  comes  from  personal  conviction  and  personal  devo- 
tion. The  centripetal  is  that  generous  and  Christian  sympa- 
thy which  is  the  natural  fruit  of  a  living  and  sincere  relig- 
ous  experience. 

A  form  of  prayer  imposed 'upon  congregations  by  authority, 
or  even  elected  by  a  majority  of  a  congregation  for  all  of  its 
members,  while  it  may  charm  many  minds,  and  be  of  assist- 
ance to  many,  is,  with  all  its  benefits,  a  standing  peril  to  the 
unity  it  is  meant  to  bring  about.  Of  course,  it  is  a  virtual 
command  to  those  who  cannot  agree  to  its  words  to  remain 
silent  or  depart  hence,  and  thus  becomes  an  implement  of 
disruption  and  sectarianism,  outwardly  joining  some,  spiritu- 
ally dividing  the  whole. 

And  even  the  simplest  form  of  common  worship  or  con- 
fession must  be  employed  with  caution  and  delicacy,  else  we 
shall  find  ourselves,  from  frequent  repetition,  half-imputing 
to  it  a  sacredness  which  words,  however  precious  in  associa- 
tion, ought  never  to  admit,  and  shall  find  the  words  losing 
their  weight  of  meaning,  falling  hurriedly  and  carelessly 
from  our  lips,  as  if  the  efficacy  were  in  them  rather  than 
what  they  are  intended  to  express.  This  danger  is  stealthy 
and   witching,  especially  in  a  time  like  this,  when  the  im- 
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pulse  to  good  fellowship  is  stronger  than  the  desire  for  clear 
and  reasonable  and  costly  convictions.  Let  common  prayers 
in  stated  sentences  have  their  right  and  helpful  place.  But 
let  the  forms  be  freely  changed  for  different  needs  and  oc- 
casions. Let  no  printed  prayer  supplant  the  spontaneous 
pulpit  devotions,  but  rather  modestly  supplement  them.  Let 
no  particular  form  be  required.  And  may  there  never  come 
a  time  when  the  homeliest  word  of  religious  devotion,  issuing 
from  an  honest  soul  in  private  or  public,  shall  not  be  es- 
teemed more  vital  and  availing  than  any  rehearsal  of  bor- 
rowed phrase,  however  faultless  in  style  or  ancient  in  years 
or  uplifting  in  suggestion. 

I  had  intended  to  speak  of  another  expedient  now  much 
in  vogue  for  bringing  about  Christian  unity  and  solidarity  ; 
namely,  a  deferential  vagueness  and  adumbration  of  speech 
upon  debatable  subjects,  as  if  a  verbal  blurring  of  lines  of 
thought  could  effect  an  honest  and  hearty  concord.  This 
well-intended  courtesy  to  one  another,  which  obscures  the 
boundaries  of  belief,  is  alien  to  the  love  of  truth  and  the 
spirit  of  truth,  in  which  all  stable  and  final  union  must  be 
found. 

I  must  not  close  without  the  grateful  mention  of  our  two 
eminent  and  dearly  beloved  brothers  in  the  Christian  faith 
and  endeavor,  who  have  during  the  last  year  been  called 
from  us  by  the  good  angel  of  life  that  we  name  death,  who, 
each  in  his  own  way,  and  amidst  his  own  domestic  fellow- 
ship, signally  illustrated  the  supremacy  of  the  spirit  above 
the  form.  The  one,*  in  a  pure  and  plain  Congregationalism, 
a  lover  of  simplicity,  distrusting  elaborate  styles  of  worship, 
yet  never  blaming  the  worshipper  by  any  form, —  a  teacher 
and  leader  and  father  of  young  men,  whose  spontaneous 
word  of  prayer  could  hush  the  wildest  heart  of  youth  to  de- 
votion or  sacred  quietude,  at  home  and  native-born  wherever 
men  in  any  way  were  striving  to  find  God  or  lift  up  his  chil- 
dren ;    the    other,  f   in   a    church   that  often  claims  peculiar 

*  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  died  Mar.  io,  1893. 

t  Bishop  Phillips   Brooks,   of  the  Protestant   Episcopal  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  died 
Jan.  23,  1893. 
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apostolic  birth  and  prestige,  using  no  prayers  but  those 
commanded  by  ecclesiastical  law,  recognizing  no  ordainment 
but  that  which  is  derived  from  Romish,  Greek,  or  British 
magnate,  yet  himself  so  spiritually  unfettered  by  venerated 
traditions  and  obligated  ceremonies  that  nothing  religious 
was  foreign  to  him,  so  tall  of  spirit  that  the  temple  dwarfed 
in  his  presence,  so  great  in  piety  and  sympathy  that  men 
forgot  that  he  wore  the  gown  of  priest  and  bishop,  and  only 
remembered  that  he  wrought  forth  in  countless  ways  the 
full-toned  life  of  man  and  Christian.  These  two  most  kin- 
dred souls,  greater  than  any  special  institution  that  claimed 
them,  with  a  common  faith  which  outran  all  prescribed  con- 
fessions, and  a  devoutness  that  dissolved  every  form  into 
life  and  reverence  and  love, —  what  more  persuasive  illustra-  i 
tion  have  we  of  the  power  of  profound  beliefs  and  spiritual 
insight  and  overmastering  benevolence  to  bring  forth  in  sim- 
plicity that  oneness  for  which  the  Church  in  its  best  moods 
has  been  praying  for  two  thousand  years? 

Not  by  less  thought,  then,  less  theologic  reasoning,  less 
scholarship,  less  philosophic  depth  and  energy,  not  by  ami- 
ably confusing  lines  of  intellectual  demarcation,  not  by 
paring  down  religion  to  its  impersonal  minimum,  not  in 
the  dream  that  the  Christian  commonwealth  is  in  word 
or  form  rather  than  luminous  thought  and  well-determined 
purpose, — not  so  shall  Christendom  become  one  life  and 
soul,  but  by  encouraging  and  exhorting  every  human  spirit 
among  us  to  find  God,  as  our  fathers  taught,  in  its  own  do- 
mestic way,  in  the  persuasion  of  every  mind  and  every  heart 
to  establish,  first  of  all,  and  last  of  all,  private  and  personal 
relations  with  the  Universal  Father. 

It  is  because  I  believe  that  the  church  as  this  Conven- 
tion   understands  it,  a  church  free  as  the  spirit,    or  rather 

churches 

"  Distinct  as  the  billows, 
Yet  one  as  the  sea," 

furnishes  the  best  conditions  and  inducements  to  this    end 
that  I  have  spoken  as  I  have  to-day. 
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In  the  Parliament  of  Religions  soon  to  be  held,  let  the 
church  of  the  Puritans,  changed  only  in  some  of  its  formal 
theologic  symbols,  but  the  same  in  genius  and  principle, 
be  offered  as  a  precious  contribution  to  the  progress  and 
destiny  of  the  religious  world. 

It  has  united  as  one  life  piety  and  liberty.  It  has  ever 
made  the  soul  the  substance,  and  the  temple  the  incident. 
From  it  has  sprung  the  Republic  of  States,  joined  by  its  own 
polity.  Still  dare  we  hope  for  it  greater  conquests  and 
wider  beneficence  to  man,  that,  whether  its  churches  be 
few  or  many,  its  spirit  and  ideal  shall  become  universal, — 

"  A  mountain  that  shall  fill  the  earth, 
A  fane  unbuilt  by  hands." 


